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EDITORIAL 


Discarding Antique Methods 


AISY and button glassware, ladder 
D back chairs, love seats, and other rel- 

ics of the past decades have value and 
are suitable in their places, but the munici- 
pal official or employee who uses “antique” 
methods is as much out of place in modern 
city government as the watering 
trough on the public square. 

The last twenty years have 
wrought vast changes in the 
form and substance of munici- 
pal government. The taxpayers 
are becoming more keenly alive 
as to what local government 
means to them, and with this 
awakening they are demanding 
the latest in physical improve- 
ments and a more efficient set 
of public officers. There is a 
persistent demand for better 
type streets, more parks and 
boulevards, improved sanitation, 
more extensive social service, 
more efficient crime protection 
and prevention, and more of everything that 
appeals to the vanity and makes for the 
comfort of the people. 

These demands call for the best personnel 
possible in the business of governing a city. 
They call for expert civil service to carry on 
the major part of its work. We are approach- 
ing a time when public service will be a pro- 
fession to which men and women can aspire, 
just as law and medicine and teaching are 
professions. Then they will be selected on 
the basis of qualifications and training. They 
will be retained as long as they are effici_nt, 
and not thrown out bodily and wholesale, for 
uncles, aunts, and friends, every time a new 
administration of elective officers comes into 
office. 





As has been well said, “Inefficiency in pub- 
lic office is a fraud, ignorance in public office 
is a sin.” Universities, municipal leagues, 
and national associations for the improve- 
ment of municipal government have sensed 
the need for an extended program of gov- 
ernmental education, and they 
are presenting an opportunity 
not only to the younger ele- 
ment who want to make munici- 
pal government their career but 
are also presenting “in service” 
extension courses to those al- 
ready holding positions in city 
government. 

We should turn this taxpayer 
interest in municipal affairs in- 
to constructive channels and 
through these extensive pro- 
grams of training bring new 
knowledge, new strength, and 
new courage to our city officials 
and employees in the arduous 
task that is theirs. 

Training courses, research bureaus, public 
administration service bureaus, and other aids 
to more efficient and more economical gov- 
ernment are available and the city official 
and employee should grasp the opportunity 
presented them, for the official using antique 
methods is doomed to go, so far as city gov- 
ernment is concerned. A populace interested 
in modern urban government will see to this. 


Bvonth 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
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Editorial Comment 
THE MYTH OF GOVERNMENT STERILITY 


‘6 Or" looks in vain for the name of any 

government employee as the origina- 
tor, inventor, or developer of any of the fun- 
damental discoveries which have so radically 
changed the course of history during the 
past century and a half. There are no gov- 
ernment counterparts to Pasteur, Faraday, 
Watt, Edison, or Ford... 

“Government can imitate but not origi- 
nate... (it) can... construct monuments 
. . . to its spending power, but it does not, 
and probably never will perfect a new device 
or promote a new discovery.” 

So run the dicta of Thomas N. McCarter, 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, in 
an article appearing in a recent issue of the 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, which represents 
a widespread attitude toward the alleged 
sterility of government. 

The luster of such individuals as Faraday 
and Pasteur will be undiminished if we cite 
the achievements of only a few among many 
government employees who have altered the 
channel through which history courses. 

The Panama Canal stands as a “monu- 
ment” to government enterprise, inventive- 
ness, and ingenuity in the persons of George 
W. Goethals and W. C. Gorgas. Where two 
private companies had only a muddy ditch 
to show for the investment of millions, Gor- 
gas made the canal possible from a sanitary 
standpoint and Goethals from an engineering 
standpoint. In a very real sense these two 
employees of the federal government trans- 
lated the abandoned hope of private enter- 
prise into a practical invention. 

Late in the eighteenth century, as trustee 
of a public road district in Scotland and as a 
surveyor for the British government, John 
L. McAdam carried on extensive experiments 
which led to the use of broken stone in pave- 
ment materials. Could Mr. McCarter con- 
ceive of 24 million automobiles in the United 
States without hard roads? 

Yellow fever is no longer the scourge of 
the western world, because in 1902 an army 
surgeon, Walter Reed by name, demon- 
strated that the yellow fever parasite was 
carried only by mosquitoes and thereby en- 
abled rigid control of the spread of this 
dread disease. 


In the eighties H. Hollerith, a clerk in the 
Bureau of the Census, invented the Hollerith 
tabulating machine, which in 1900 enabled 
the compilation of census data in a few 
months which would have taken 100 clerks 
between seven and eight years to compile by 
hand. A more extensive use of this burea- 
cratically conceived device was to take place 
in private “independent” industry. 

Why did the tuberculosis death rate in 
New York City decrease from 3.55 per thou- 
sand in 1886 to 0.85 in 1925? In 1892 
Hermann M. Biggs of the New York City 
department of health initiated the campaign 
against tuberculosis which was to be carried 
across the nation. Biggs inaugurated com- 
pulsory notification and segregation of con- 
sumption cases and convinced the medical 
profession that the tubercle bacillus existed 
and that it could be controlled—social in- 
ventions of the first order achieved against 
tremendous obstacles imposed by the public 
and the medical profession itself. 

We lack space to do more than mention 
the inauguration of weather forecasting by 
James Espy in the war department, the dis- 
covery of diphtheria antitoxin by William 
H. Park in the New York City department 
of health, the test for butterfat content of 
milk which Stephen M. Babcock as an em- 
ployee of the agricultural experiment station 
in Wisconsin refused to patent and which is 
said to have “revolutionized” the dairy in- 
dustry, the initial experiments in sewage dis- 
posal of the Massachusetts department of 
health, and chlorination of water first de- 
veloped in the Jersey City water department. 

But why go on? These random examples 
should serve to dispel the myth of govern- 
ment sterility. Private enterprise has no 
monopoly on contributions to progress. Sci- 
entific research is motivated by service 
equally as by profit. The mechanical inven- 
tions of the researcher are matched by the 
social inventions and discoveries of the ad- 
ministrator in government and _ industry 
alike. As we honor Edison and Ford, may 
we also honor Reed, Biggs, Goethals, Holler- 
ith, and thousands of others who served the 
public well and made the lot of man a more 
endurable one. 
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Personnel Programs in Two Manager Cities 


By MAXWELL A. DE VOE* 


Field Representative, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, Chicago 


How do personnel functions fit into the administrative program of a city? 
Mr. DeVoe answers this question as it applies to both large and small cities. 


ce HERE is hereby created a personnel 

advisory board of three members. .. . 

It shall investigate complaints . . . by 
any officer or employee in the administrative 
service who is suspended, reduced, or re- 
moved and report its findings in writing to 
the manager. The decision of the manager 
shall be in writing and shall be final. .. . / At 
the request of the manager the personnel 
advisory board shall create eligible lists, a 
system of classification and give him such 
other assistance in personnel matters as oc- 
casion requires to the end that there shall 
be provided a fair and impartial approach to 
municipal employment . . . but at the same 
time without in any sense handicapping the 
responsible administrative officers in secur- 
ing efficient service.” Thus reads the city 
charter of Saginaw, Michigan, on the sub- 
ject of personnel. Saginaw is a city of 80,715 
population with approximately 500 employ- 
ees on its payrolls. 

The charter amendment for Flint, Mich- 
igan, a city of 156,492 population with 
approximately 1,000 employees, reads as fol- 
lows: “There shall be a civil service com- 
mission consisting of three members. . . 
The members . . . shall be appointed as fol- 
lows: one member by the city commission, 
one member by the school board, and one 
member by the Hurley Hospital board... . 
It shall classify positions. ... It shall... 
investigate the enforcement of the provisions 
of this chapter. It shall . . . hold examina- 
tions. . . . In all cases of . . . discharge. . 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. DeVoe holds a master’s 
degree in personnel administration from George 
Washington University and has done graduate 
work in public administration at Princeton Uni- 
versity. For the past seven years, he has been en- 
gaged in public personnel work for several states, 
counties, and cities, and for one and one-half years 
prior to February, 1936, had been personnel officer 
ad the Farm Credit Administration in New Or- 
eans. 


the civil service commission . . . shall upon 
the written request of the subordinate inves- 
tigate the facts. If it shall find that the dis- 
charge . . . was made for political or for 
reasons other than the good of the service it 
shall so report to the department head, and 
the person so discharged . . . shall thereupon 
be entitled to resume his position and to 
receive his regular rate of pay for the time 
lost.” 


THREE CONTRASTING FEATURES 


Several interesting points of contrast in 
these two enabling acts are suggested in the 
excerpts given above and in the methods 
whereby they were established. Before con- 
sidering these, however, it should be under- 
stood that the city charter for Saginaw pro- 
vides for an unusual concentration of au- 
thority and responsibility in administrative 
matters in the city manager; whereas in 
Flint the authority and responsibility are 
more evenly divided between the city coun- 
cil and the city manager, following the 
theory of checks and balances. The follow- 
ing contrasts between these two enabling 
acts are of especial interest: 

1. The chapter on personnel in the 
Saginaw charter was incorporated in a re- 
vised charter for that city adopted in Octo- 
ber, 1935. This revised charter sought to 
make the plan of city government simple and 
logical, to fix responsibility at every point, 
and, where responsibility was placed, to 
grant proportionate power. Responsibility 
is concentrated in the city manager for the 
efficient operation of the administrative serv- 
ice; thus we find that with this responsibil- 
ity the manager is granted proportionate 
authority over the personnel program in or- 
der that he may have proper control. The 
charter amendment providing for civil serv- 
ice in Flint, as the name implies, was an 
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addition to and superimposed on the admin- 
istrative machinery of a going public corpora- 
tion. The amendment was initiated by the 
city employees’ club of that city; it was re- 
ferred to the city council for approval and 
was turned down. It was then sponsored by 
a citizens’ committee and also by members 
of the Flint chapter of the National League 
of Women Voters. Finally it was submitted 
to a vote of the people and was passed in 
65 of 66 precincts. 

2. The chapter in the Saginaw charter 
is comprised of three sections briefly and 
informally worded, with authority over per- 
sonnel matters concentrated in the city man- 
ager and with broad permissive features 
which will permit an extension or contrac- 
tion of the program to fit the needs of the 
city government. The charter amendment 
for Flint contains 34 sections, formally 
worded, with authority over certain person- 
nel matters concentrated in the civil service 
commission. It represents an adaptation of 
the conventional form of civil service legis- 
lation found in other jurisdictions having 
many times the number of employees of 
Flint. In contrast to the brief informal 
wording of the Saginaw charter, the Flint 
amendment goes into considerable detail in 
defining functions and delegating authority, 
and the sections are in the form of mandates. 
This is very important, for it has the two 
following significant effects: (1) It makes it 
mandatory that certain things be done in 
the manner specified in the act regardless 
of the requirements of the particular situa- 
tion; (2) it sets the predicate for the as- 
sumption that since certain personnel func- 
tions have been dealt with in detail and are 
in the nature of mandates, other equally 
important personnel functions not specific- 
ally mentioned are denied the civil service 
commission, and it may not properly under- 
take to administer them. 

3. Appointments to the personnel ad- 
visory board in Saginaw are made as fol- 
lows: one member is appointed by the 
mayor, one by the city manager, and these 
two shall appoint a third who shall be chair- 
man. The members hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the respective appointing authorities. 
This has the further effect of gearing the 
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personnel program into the general machin- 
ery of government. The appointment of two 
members to the Flint civil service commis- 
sion by semi-independent governmental 
agencies has the effect of setting the per- 
sonnel program aside from the machinery 
of government, the theory being that when 
so removed it can operate on a more impar- 
tial basis and outside of any subversive influ- 
ences at play in the city government. The 
commissioners have a definite term of office 
of six years. 

In summarizing and pulling these con- 
trasting features together we see two quite 
different pictures. In Saginaw the personnel 
program was conceived as an integral part 
of the administration of the city government. 
It was viewed as needed by the city manager 
in discharging effectively the responsibilities 
of his office. It represents a conversion to 
the theory that good personnel practices are 
essential to good administration, and that 
in order to get this the city manager, who is 
held accountable for good administration, 
must also have a hand in establishing per- 
sonnel policies and practices. In Flint the 
personnel program was an afterthought and 
one rather grudgingly acceded to by some 
members of the city commission, if they are 
to be judged upon the basis of their rejection 
of the plan submitted by the city employees. 
It may best be described as a function 
thrown off by the centrifugal force of gov- 
ernment which remains fixed and operates 
somewhere on the periphery. 

A fair appraisal of the effectiveness of 
the personnel programs in these two cities 
cannot be made at this time. A personnel 
program may best be judged by determining 
whether certain desirable ends have been 
recognized and intelligently conceived with 
reference to the size and type of community 
involved, and whether the personnel tech- 
niques in use are adapted thereto. In neither 
city, as yet, have the objectives been clearly 
conceived and defined; in neither have the 
methods and techniques been developed suf- 
ficiently to determine whether the ends 
sought will be effectively accomplished. 


Two Srm1Lar Factors 
Accepting the thesis that a personnel pro- 
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gram should be construed in terms of the 
objectives sought, which in turn should be 
construed in terms of the size and type of 
community involved, it is appropriate and 
pertinent to discuss two important factors 
which will require careful study if a realistic 
approach is to be made to the 
formulation of a program in 
these two jurisdictions. These 
are the two factors: (1) Both 
cities have the council-manager 
plan; (2) both are small cities 
when compared to cities which 
have the most advanced person- 
nel practices. 

Council-manager government 
represents a departure from 
conventional city government, 
and this gives rise to some spe- 
cial problems which should be 
considered in connection with a 
personnel program if it is to be 
consistent and in harmony with 
the objectives sought under city manager- 
ship. Principal among these problems are: 

1. Deviations from the average in the 
effectiveness of the administrative service are 
quite possible under city managership. It 
is reasonable to expect that the concentra- 
tion of authority in one individual will pro- 
duce quite different results from those pro- 
duced where authority is diffused, thereby 
permitting free play of certain leveling or 
stabilizing influences. The administrative 
service judged in terms of accomplishments 
may, therefore, be superior or inferior to the 
average for conventional city government, 
depending upon whether the city manager is 
a superior or inferior administrator. For 
that reason, if the city manager is given con- 
trol over the personnel program consistent 
with his authority over other administrative 
services, it is reasonable to anticipate the 
possibility of deviations from the average in 
that program as well. 

2. No other type of chief executive offi- 
cer in a governmental jurisdiction stands out 
as the symbol of the administration as does 
the city manager. As a rule he comes into 
the service as an expert in municipal affairs. 
Public attention is focused upon him, and 
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his every move receives wide publicity. Since 
he is the symbol of the administration and 
bears this heavy responsibility, it seems 
reasonable that he should be permitted to 
participate in the establishment of personnel 
policies and practices which play so impor- 
tant a part in his success or fail- 
ure. 

3. As the correlating factor 
in administration the city man- 
ager must be sensitive to the 
combined needs of the commu- 
nity and must see, for example, 
that the problems of public 
safety are integrated properly 
with the problems of public fi- 
nance. Thus it is that, in de- 
voting full time to his office and 
seeing the city government as a 
whole, he is more sensitive to 
the real needs of the service and 
the community than any other 
administrative officer; if he does 
not have an opportunity to inject his knowl- 
edge and special understanding of situations 
into the picture, much will be lost in proper 
personnel control and administration. 

Although the above does not constitute a 
complete treatment of the subject, it is suffi- 
cient to justify the following conclusion: 
if we recognize that council-manager gov- 
ernment represents a departure from con- 
ventional government, particularly with re- 
spect to the concentration of responsibility 
for the administrative service in one in- 
dividual, we may conclude that certain de- 
partures from conventional personnel pro- 
grams are desirable in adapting such pro- 
grams to this type of government, especially 
in permitting the city manager to play an 
important part in determining questions of 
personnel policy. 

This thesis permits those of an argumenta- 
tive frame of mind to propound the question 
as to what will happen to a personnel pro- 
gram operating under a city manager who is 
not in sympathy with the principles of merit 
and fitness as applied to the city’s personnel. 
The answer is that it will become poor and 
ineffective. If the people of a community, 
through their city commission, are willing to 
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permit such an important issue as the em- 
ployment of a good city manager to be com- 
promised, it is reasonable to expect that they 
will permit other important issues relating to 
their government to be treated likewise. 
There is no basis in fact for the child-like 
faith of some people who believe that be- 
cause there is a merit system act on the 
statute books, that, of itself, insures a good 
personnel program and improved adminis- 
tration generally. Effective personnel admin- 
istration comes about through group effort 
and group participation, and the value of a 
personnel program will be in direct propor- 
tion to the extent to which administrative 
officials find it easy, satisfying, and effec- 
tive to use. A good personnel program is in 
part a result of good administration in the 
other governmental services and not the 
cause of it, although when properly used 
it does contribute materially to the further 
improvement thereof. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN SMALL CITIES 


We now come to the second part of our 
thesis, which is that the personnel situation 
in small city government is quite different 
from that prevailing in large city govern- 
ment. It is no less perplexing in small cities, 
and in many respects it is more so. Neither 
is the need for some type of personnel pro- 
gram, whether it be comprehensive or brief, 
complex or simple, of less importance. The 
approach must be made, however, from the 
small city point of view, and the factors 
inherent therein must receive careful study. 
These factors may be divided into two cate- 
gories: (1) factors inherent in small city 
government to which the program must be 
adjusted if it is to serve a useful purpose, 
and (2) factors inherent in the personnel 
program of the small city to which city offi- 
cials must adjust their thinking if they wish 
to make satisfying use thereof. There fol- 
lows a discussion of some of these factors 
which are of major significance: 

1. In the administrative service in small 
cities the employees are not concentrated 
into large groups; most departments are 
operated as an employment family. The de- 
partment head knows his employees individ- 
ually through close association in the work 


and probably knew them before they were 
associated in the work. He handles the vari- 
ous personnel transactions, as they occur 
from time to time, on an individual basis, 
taking pride in his ability to manage his 
small organization and tending to minimize 
the importance or need of having well devel- 
oped personnel techniques to guide him. 
Then, too, he is inclined in his thinking 
toward the mistaken conception that a per- 
sonnel program involves only two features, 
recruiting and tenure, and that there is no 
need for a program if the turnover in per- 
sonnel is not great. This narrow conception 
disregards completely other very important 
phases of the program, such as proper sal- 
ary standardization, employee performance 
ratings, uniform attendance and leave regu- 
lations, transfers, promotions, employee 
training and welfare, and adequate forms 
and records for reporting and analyzing the 
personnel situation. 

Personnel problems relating to the above 
exist regardless of the recruiting and tenure 
phases; in fact, many of these problems need 
special study when the government is stable 
and tenure reasonably certain. Because of a 
lack of appreciation of what constitutes a 
good personnel program, many small cities 
undertaking a program have done so without 
seeking technical advice or service. Two 
principal effects have resulted from this fail- 
ure to seek technical guidance: first, the pro- 
grams are conceived from the narrow stand- 
point of recruitment and tenure and do not 
make use of many other important and valu- 
able services; second, the programs are 
copied from those prevailing in other juris- 
dictions without proper regard as to their 
suitability for the particular situation. For 
these reasons, many of the present personnel 
programs in small cities have proved disap- 
pointing and partially or totally ineffective. 

2. The revenue on which small cities 
operate is quite limited, and the general 
administrative service is established to con- 
serve personnel, materials and supplies, time, 
and other operating costs. Because of the 
tendency to minimize the need for stand- 
ardized personnel techniques, and because of 
limited revenue, most small cities are re- 
luctant to appropriate sufficient funds to in- 
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stall an effective program, to pay a com- 
petent trained technician to administer it, 
and to maintain proper standards of serv- 
ice for the effective operation of the pro- 
gram. There is no need to recount the prob- 
lems arising from a poorly conceived pro- 
gram, an untrained person attempting to 
direct a technical operation, and operating 
essential services on a shoe-string. 

It is obvious that the presence of any 
one of these factors is distressing enough 
from the standpoint of accomplishing desir- 
able ends, and when all three are present, as 
has usually been the case in small communi- 
ties undertaking such a program, there is 
little chance for the program to prove effec- 
tive and satisfying to use. The city officials 
in small communities must decide whether 
they want a program which will be effective 
and satisfying to use, and, if so, they must 
adjust their thinking to the idea that the 
program must receive adequate financing. 

3. Although the plan of small city gov- 
ernment is relatively simple, there are a 
number of technical and administrative func- 
tions requiring personnel with technical skill 
and training. Personnel administration is one 
of these functions. This presents a problem 
more perplexing than prevails in large cities, 
for it is frequently difficult to find in the 
community persons with the proper training; 
citizens of small cities are prone to believe 
that “home town jobs should be for home 
town folks,” regardless of other qualifications, 
and they resist going outside of the com- 
munity to bring in a qualified person should 
the occasion require. If a community desires 
to establish a real personnel program this 
factor should not be permitted to interfere 
with the possibility of employing a trained 
personnel administrator; it would be fair to 
estimate that in 90 per cent of the cases 
where personnel programs have been inef- 
fective it has been due to the failure to 
employ a technically qualified personnel 
staff. 

A solution to the problem of securing ef- 
fective personnel administration in small and 
medium-sized cities is now being tested in 
Michigan and California. The Michigan 
Municipal League has added to its organiza- 
tion a personnel division staffed with trained 


technicians with which small communities 
desiring to install and operate a personnel 
program may contract for such technical 
services as the program of any city may re- 
quire. Thus by pooling resources the cities 
are able collectively to get expert assistance 
which they could not individually afford. 
California is experimenting with a somewhat 
different method: any municipality may con- 
tract for the performance of technical serv- 
ices with any other municipality or county 
or with any state department. This provides 
a flexible basis for personnel services in the 
smaller local units of the state. In addition, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio have already met with some success in 
providing technical services to cities through 
the state personnel agency. 


SAGINAW PLAN PREFERABLE 


In conclusion it can be said that the 
enabling act in Saginaw comes nearer than 
the Flint charter amendment to a recognition 
of the problems in city manager cities and 
smal! city government. It provides for the 
participation of the city manager in deter- 
mining personnel policies and allows wide 
latitude for the installation of operating 
methods and techniques and for the develop- 
ment of a program which may be quite dif- 
ferent from conventional civil service sys- 
tems but which at the same time may yield 
more effective and satisfying results in this 
particular situation. 

The Flint amendment establishes a mini- 
mum program conceived along conventional 
civil service lines, but, at the same time, it 
offers some problems in connection with set- 
ting up a complete program. Flint is faced 
with the problem of establishing some formal 
machinery which is required in its act, and 
some difficulty may be expected in adapting 
the machinery therein required to the needs 
of a relatively small community. In Flint 
there is also the question of the interpreta- 
tion the civil service commission may give 
to its authority to administer certain func- 
tions and activities not specifically stated in 
the enabling legislation but which are essen- 
tial to a well-rounded personnel program. 
Since the charter amendment makes no pro- 
visions for the city manager’s participation 
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in the program, this might conceivably lead 
to awkward situations in cases where the city 
manager believes that certain services should 
be undertaken but the civil service com- 
mission may feel that it is not authorized 
to do so in the absence of any specific 
grant of such authority in the enabling 
legislation. 
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The final proof, however, of the effective- 
ness of both programs will rest in how well 
they are administered and not in the en- 
abling legislation. Many real achievements 
have been accomplished in the absence of 
any legislation, and much ineffective admin- 
istration has occurred under what appeared 
to be adequate legislation. 


Social Characteristics of Cities® 
VII. URBAN RESEMBLANCES AND REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


Regional comparisons so common in the past have been upset to a 
degree by the appearance of cities, says Mr. Ogburn, who indt- 
cates here that cities of different regions have many resemblances. 


ITIES differ by regions, and so do non- 
urban regions. A southern planter dif- 
fers from a New England farmer as 

truly as a Charlestonian differs from a Bos- 
tonian. Indeed, there is reason to think that 
the farm and village areas differ from one 
region to another more widely than do cities. 
Visitors to any country — China, Russia, 
India, or France — are sometimes advised to 
see the villages and rural peoples on the 
theory that the habits and manners of city 
people everywhere are much more alike 
than are those of rural areas. Whether or 
not this is true is a question. 

The theory that cities are more alike than 
rural regions. This theory is based upon the 
thought that the agencies of communication, 
such as the railroad, make resemblances be- 
tween one city and another by dissemination 
of common traits such as the magazines or 
the same brands of clothing. Cities are crea- 
tures of transportation and are hence on the 
highways of contact, so that any new cul- 
tural element tends in general to spread to 
all the cities more easily than it would 
spread to the rural areas, which are some- 


*Eprror’s Note: This is the seventh of a series 
of articles by Professor Ogburn. Professor Og- 
burn was director of research, President's Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, 1930-33. 


what off the beaten highway. In general an 
isolated island or mountainous tract is more 
likely to develop and maintain local peculiar- 
ities than places on the trade routes. Thus 
dialects were at one time many and could 
be found in localities cut off somewhat by 
barriers of mountain, water, or desert. But 
travel and communication tend to break 
down such dialects and other peculiarities 
of custom. So the city streets in Atlanta, 
Seattle, and Jersey City are much alike, with 
the same type of shops, electric signs, and 
advertisements of cigarettes, whereas in 
rural regions the local differentiations of a 
century ago may persist. Such at least is the 
theory. What do the facts show? 

Evidence on the greater resemblance of 
cities. In order to test out this theory, 18 
social characteristics were chosen for noting 
whether they were more nearly the same in 
cities or whether the rural regions resembled 
one another more closely in the degree that 
these characteristics were possessed by them. 
These traits are the following: Ratio of the 
young to the middle-aged, ratio of the old 
to the middle-aged, size of family, per- 
centage of adults married, percentage wid- 
owed, percentage of children in school, sex 
ratio of the single, amount of rent, home 
ownership, percentage paying income taxes, 
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birth rate, death rate, percentage of foreign- 
born, automobiles per capita, telephones, 
radio, postal receipts, and church member- 
ship. These 18 characteristics were chosen 
quite at random in so far as any idea of 
using them in comparing resemblances of 
cities and of rural districts was concerned. 
They were chosen because the data had al- 
ready been collected. 

The use made of the traits may be illus- 
trated by a consideration of the first listed, 
namely the number of youth. The idea was 
to find out whether the cities differed from 
one another more in the percentage of youth 
in the population than did the rural dis- 
tricts. In the southern states, including 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, in 17 cities 
between 100,000—300,000 population, the 
number of the young was 63 per cent of the 
number of adults. In 19 cities of the same 
population class in the Northeast, including 
New England and the North Atlantic States, 
the per cent was 69. The difference between 
the cities of the Northeast and the cities of 
the South is only 6, not much difference for 
the regions by cities. On the other hand, for 
43 rural counties (with no city over 2,500 in 
a county) in the South and 42 rural counties 
in the Northeast the difference was 20, as 
compared with 6, the difference between the 
cities. In other words, the difference between 
the average percentage of youths in the 
cities of the two regions is much less than 
the average difference in this respect between 
the county districts of these regions. The 
cities resemble one another between the 
North and the South more than do the rural 
regions in this particular characteristic of 
young people. The conclusion with respect 
to this trait, then, supports the theory stated 
at the beginning of the discussion. 

The cities have fewer young than do the 
rural regions. This fact is probably occa- 
sioned by migration of older persons to 
cities and by birth control in cities; both 
factors are probably the result of the trans- 
portation and communication inventions. 
Why there should be such a difference be- 
tween the rural counties of the North and 
the South is not known, but perhaps birth 
control has spread little to the rural counties 
of the South and more to those of the North. 
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In support of this explanation the difference 
between the average birth rates of the cities 
of the Northeast and South and of the rural 
counties of the two regions shows that the 
cities are more alike in the birth rate than 
are the rural districts. 

But to return to the young in city and 
country, the same greater resemblance of 
cities than of rural counties is shown when 
the South is compared with the Middle 
West, which is here defined as including 
the Dakotas on the west and Ohio on the 
east. On the contrary when the northeastern 
states are compared with the middle western 
states the rural counties resemble one an- 
other more than do the cities. Why this is 
so is not known. Grain farming is common 
to the rural counties of these regions in large 
part, and the time of settlement was not so 
greatly separated, nor so early, as on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Thus in the case of the 
number of young people the cities of differ- 
ent regions resembled each other more than 
did the rural counties in two out of three 
regional comparisons. 

A characteristic in which the rural coun- 
ties are rather uniform and in which the 
cities are varied is the presence of a foreign- 
born population. Country districts have few 
foreign-born, while the cities have more; but 
the rural counties are alike in having few, 
while some cities have a great many and 
others only a few. Hence in regard to this 
trait the farms and villages are alike, while 
the cities differ. 

Of these eighteen characteristics previ- 
ously listed the cities of the Northeast and 
the South were more alike than were the 
rural counties of the two regions in 11 out of 
18 traits, while the rural counties resembled 
one another more than did the cities in 7 out 
of the 18. The cities tended, then, to re- 
semble each other somewhat more than did 
the rural regions. When the South was com- 
pared with the Middle West in 10 of the 
traits the cities were more alike, and in 8 the 
rural counties were more uniform. The situ- 
ation was reversed when the Northeast and 
Middle West were compared, the rural coun- 
ties being more uniform in 11 cases and the 
cities in only 7. The theory that cities are 
more alike from one region to another than 
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are the rural districts depends, then, on the 
regions being compared and on the traits 
considered. This evidence regarding traits 
chosen at random without regard to the 
theory does not give conclusive support to 
the theory that cities of different regions are 
more alike than the rural regions. 

With regard to the traits used in the com- 
parisons, cities tend to be more alike in re- 
gard to the following traits: size of family, 
home ownership, the percentage of youth, 
the percentage of old people, the sex ratio of 
the single, the birth rate, ownership of auto- 
mobiles, telephones, and radios. The rural 
counties on the other hand resemble one an- 
other more in the rent paid; the percentage 
married, widowed, paying income taxes, and 
foreign-born; death rates; and church mem- 
bership. 


Tue THEORY OF SPECIALIZED CITIES 

A little reflection on the foregoing resem- 
blances and differences indicates that per- 
haps the greater number of contacts of cities 
with one another could probably account 
for a few of the traits in which they tend to 
be alike. A perusal of those traits in which 
cities differ more than do rural counties, such 
as, for instance, the foreign-born, suggests 
that there may be specialized cities. Com- 
munication and transportation instead of 
making all cities alike may lead to division 
of labor and specialization between them—a 
second theory. With regard to this theory 
that cities specialize and hence become dif- 
ferent, it would seem that this is more likely 
to occur among smaller cities than large 
ones, as large cities are a collection of dif- 
ferent trades and industries. For instance, 
among these large cities (100,000—300,000 
in population) in the three regions, there 
were 28 resemblances; while for a group of 
smaller cities (50,000—100,000) there were 
only 24 resemblances, thus suggesting that 
large cities may specialize less than smaller 
ones. 

The theory that a city of one region re- 
sembles a city of another region more than 
it does the rural districts of its own region. 
There is another phase of this subject. Does 
an urban Yankee differ from a southern city 
dweller more than he differs from one of his 


own rural neighbors? Perhaps so at the time 
of the Civil War, but now Boston may be 
more like Atlanta than it is like rural Dukes 
County in Massachusetts. Let us see how 
such a question is answered with regard to 
home ownership. Cities have less home own- 
ership than do villages and farm areas gen- 
erally. In this particular the southern cities 
are more like northeastern cities than they 
are like southern rural counties. Also, the 
cities of the Northeast are more like south- 
ern cities in extent of home ownership than 
they are like neighboring rural counties. In 
other words, the differences are greater with- 
in the regions than they are between the 
cities of the two regions. For these two 
regions, regional differences are not so great 
as urban rural differences. In 14 out of 18 
characteristics the cities of the South and) 
North are more alike than southern cities 
are like southern rural counties. 

The situation is different in regard to the 
possession of the radio, for the similarities 
within the southern region and within the 
northeastern region are greater than the sim- 
ilarities between the cities in the two regions, 
This observation seems strange in the case 
of the radio. It is generally known that the 
number of radios per 1,000 population is| 
greater in cities than in rural regions. Yet 
in 1930 the farmer-villager and the city man 
were more alike in the South in not possess- 
ing a radio than the urban dwellers of the| 
South and Northeast were in possessing one. | 
The low income of the South has probably | 
acted as a barrier to diffusion in cities as| 
truly as it has in the poorer rural counties." | 

In a few traits other than the possession 





1 In this comparison the average radio per cap- 
ita was compared by region and by urban and 
rural communities. The differences are differ- 
ences between the averages. This may not be the 
best technique. Another way is to measure, let us 
say, the scatter or range of the different cities of 
a region in the possession of a radio as shown by 
the average deviation of the cities from the aver- 
age city. Thus if the cities of the North and 
South are thrown together their average deviation 
in per capita radios may be compared with the 
average deviation when the cities and the rural 
counties are thrown together. When measured in 
this manner, the conclusion is not changed from 





that reached when the differences between aver- | 
ages were compared. This second technique was | 
used to check conclusions found by the first | 


method. 
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of radios there was more rural-urban re- 
semblance within a region than interregional 
urban resemblance. Such was the case in 
regard to the possession of motor cars, in the 
per cent married, and in the number of 
foreign-born. In these four cases resem- 
blances within the regions are greater than 
between regions. 

But in most other traits, the cities of two 
regions were more alike than were the cities 
and the rural counties. This was the case 
for size of family, average rent, per cent pay- 
ing income taxes, number of young people, 
number of old people, sex ratio of the un- 
married, birth rates, death rates, home 
ownership, telephones, postal receipts, and 
church membership. In these traits urban 
interregionalism was less than urban-rural 
intraregionalism. There were exceptions, of 
course, in some of the comparisons, but the 
foregoing summary is based upon a clear 
majority of the various comparisons for a 
particular trait. 

Implications of the conclusion that urban- 
rural differences are greater than regional 
urban differences. There are several possible 
implications of the fact that in many traits 
cities of different regions resemble each other 
more than they do the surrounding hinter- 
land. One is that it is probably not wise to 
make regional comparisons in regard to those 
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traits, such as sex ratios, number of old 
people, etc., in which the cities of different 
regions are so much alike. At least when 
such comparisons are made the cities should 
be excepted. There is a good deal of loose, 
exaggerated talk about regional differences, 
whereas actually the cities of the different 
regions have many resemblances. At least 
it should be borne in mind that urban-rural 
differences very often overshadow regional 
differences. 

Another implication concerns the nature 
of representation in legislative assemblies, 
which is on a geographical if not a regional 
basis. A representative to Congress from 
San Francisco and one from New York 
may have nearer the same constituents in 
many traits than one or the other would 
have, respectively, with a representative 
from a rural region of California or a rural 
region of New York State. There is prob- 
ably little to be done practically about 
changing the nature of representation, but 
a recognition of these resemblances and dif- 
ferences is important in interpreting repre- 
sentation. 

Above all, however, the data show that 
regional comparisons so common in the past 
have been upset to a degree by the appear- 
ance of cities, which cut across regional 
lines. 


New York Tightens Its Crime Control 


By SPENCER D. PARRATT* 


Associate Professor, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


With the partial adoption of the governor’s 


for crime control, New 


‘ 


‘sixty point program” 


York has made several notable ad- 


vances which are here described and appraised by Mr. Parratt. 


HE Fall of 1935 (September 30 to 
October 3) witnessed the largest gath- 
ering of practitioners and theoreticians 
in criminal administration ever to assemble 
* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Parratt received the J. D. 
and Ph. D. degrees from the University of Chi- 


cago; for the last six years he has taught public 
law and crime administration at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


in this country. More than 900 delegates, 
representing the entire administrative sys- 
tem, advisers and experts attended. Five 
roundtables discussed agenda on crime pre- 
vention; detection and apprehension; prose- 
cution and courts; institutional care; and 
probation, parole, and rehabilitation. The 
wide scope of the conference is indicated by 
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its title: The Governor’s Conference on 
Crime, the Criminal, and Society. From its 
findings, reinforced by recommendations 
from various official commissions, agencies, 
and administrators and bolstered by advice 
of civic and business organizations and inde- 
pendent investigations, emerged the gover- 
nor’s “sixty point program” for crime con- 
trol. Guided by the competent counsel of 
Charles Poletti, this program became sub- 
stance for a boisterous and hard fought ses- 
sion during the past term of the New York 
state legislature. 

As Governor Lehman submitted the pro- 
gram, it called for rather thoroughgoing re- 
vitalization of the administrative system at 
a number of places. As introduced the meas- 
ures became involved in party politics. The 
Democratic executive, in descriptive terms, 
successively referred to them as “my pro- 
gram.” Of course he was careful to invite 
fullest co-operation from the Republicans. 
But the stalwarts of GOP were in no humor 
to let the governor have full credit for saving 
the state from the gangster and the under- 
world. But who could raise concerted op- 
position without leaving open the question 
of motive? The governor took the bit in 
his teeth when opposition appeared and pub- 
licly thundered over the radio that ‘“sin- 
ister forces” and ‘powerful lawyer-groups” 
were trying to wreck the program. The cry 
of dictator was heard. The chief executive 
was charged with emulation of the Demo- 
cratic President in seeking to jam ill-consid- 
ered legislation down unwilling legislative 
throats. Impeachment was threatened in the 
Republican controlled assembly. More ver- 
bal vitriolics were let loose in the chambers 
than for any recent session. 

When Governor Lehman signed the final 
bills on June 9, he added this note: 

The thirty-nine bills enacted undoubtedly con- 
stitute the broadest program of reform in the 
machinery for the enforcement of the criminal 
law that has been enacted in this State or in any 
other State. They mark a great step forward in 
law enforcement. 

But the governor’s comment should not be 
taken to mean that the sixty point program 
was fully enacted. Several of the 39 bills 
were supplemental to the original proposals, 
or originated through party competition or 
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compromise in the legislative processes.’ The 
changes made were concerned more with de- 
tails than with foundation structure and 
powers. The most far reaching proposals for 
changing administrative organization and re- 
sponsibilities were defeated. There is good 
reason to believe that the unsuccessful meas- 
ures will form an important role in New 
York politics during the ensuing election 
campaign. 

Significantly, the governor’s program, as 
well as the measures actually made part of 
the law, dealt more with administrative mat- 
ters than with substantive rules. Generally 
speaking, attention centers primarily upon 
expending discretion and definitizing re- 
sponsibilities in the law enforcement pro- 
cesses. Changes are made all along the line, 
from policing, prosecuting, and court hear- 
ings to penalizing of convicts. 

Included in the enacted crime bills were 
few measures directed at reordering organ- 
izations of machinery. One of these provides 
for the creation of felony courts in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn as part of 
the magistrate court system and creating an 
“executive judge” at the head, in the form 
of a chief magistrate authorized to establish 
similar courts in Queens and Richmond and 
given certain powers to co-ordinate the mag- 
istracies under his chiefship. Jurisdiction of 
this court extends to serious misdemeanors. 
Another structural change involves the trans- 
fer of appointing power over members of the 
probation commission from the commissioner 
of corrections to the governor. Terms of pro- 
bation commissioners are made conterminous 
with those of the chief executive, to defini- 
tize responsibility for their functions. An- 
other measure authorizes consolidation of 
local probation services, leaving initiation of 
action in this direction to local authorities. 

Sharp restrictions upon the _ illegitimate 
possession and use of firearms are made in 
the new laws. Commissioner Valentine of 
the New York City police department made 

1 This brief analysis is not exhaustive and 
makes no attempt to give a full list of measures 
enacted or to present all of their important ele- 
ments. Emphasis is focused upon those measures 
deemed of greatest importance to administrators 


and the significant changes which may have edu- 
cative values. 
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a strong plea in the Crime Conference for 
curbing the freedom with which gangsters 
are able to dispose of their personal arma- 
ments, when they run afoul of the police, 
by piling them on the floors of cars in 
which they are passengers. Governor Leh- 
man recommended legislation to 
check this practice, but organ- 
ized labor groups formed a 
spear head in opposition to what 
they believed would enable un- 
friendly police to “plant” guns 
on unpopular labor leaders. As 
a consequence, a compromise 
measure was enacted. It applies 
only to stolen cars, making it 
presumptive ownership of all 
pistols and similar firearms in 
such cars to any persons with- 
out proper licenses for posses- 
sion. Other laws increased the 
penalties for commission of 
crimes while armed, and greater 
investigatory power was delegated to police 
officials to curb the issuance of licenses for 
possession of firearms in unwarranted in- 
stances. The possession of unlicensed fire- 
arms was changed from a misdemeanor to a 
felony. 

The “public enemy law,” with its attempt 
to increase police discretion in dealing with 
suspicious characters, was changed from a 
temporary to a permanent basis. The capac- 
ity of police to obtain fingerprint identifica- 
tions was expanded. Now it is possible to 
retain prints and photographs of all suspects 
who have previously been convicted of such 
petty offenses as vagrancy or disorderly con- 
duct. Zealous administration of this law will 
materially extend the rogues’ gallery, and it 
was the fear of this extension in unwarranted 
cases that prompted minority opposition to 
the measure. Another bill gives closer sur- 
veillance over ex-convicts by requiring prison 
wardens to give notification of releases of 
prisoners to local police systems concerned. 

Malodorous practices surrounding the ad- 
ministration of bail-bonds came in for long 
deserved attention. Henceforth, all applica- 
tions for bail must include a statement of 
whether the accused has ever been convicted 
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of a felony charge, with details if the answer 
is affirmative. Professional bail bondsmen 
have an unworthy custom of using the same 
parcel of real estate as security for succes- 
sive bondings. A remedy is attempted by 
requiring that all bonds posted with real 
estate as security shall be pub- 
licly filed as liens against de- 
scribed plots. And bail jump- 
ing in misdemeanor cases is 
made a misdemeanor itself, re- 
liance in the forfeiture of posted 
bonds being deemed insufficient 
to stop the practice. 

The beclouded administration 
of public prosecutors’ offices is 
to have more light. Outstand- 
ing is a law to prevent the un- 
savory practice of prosecutors’ 
accepting pleas of guilt of lesser 
tehrae, crimes than those originally 
charged and keeping reasons 
secret. Whenever a New York 
district attorney recommends the acceptance 
of a lesser plea under the new legislation, he 
must make a written explanation to the 
court, together with a complete criminal rec- 
ord of the accused and reasons for his action. 
This measure may have a good effect upon 
the relationships between prosecutors and 
policing agencies because it should stimulate 
a spirit of co-operation. A similar type of 
remedy is sought against local magistrates 
discharging defendants accused of serious 
crimes and having felonious records. No 
longer can the magistrate do this in the un- 
checked darkness covering political favori- 
tism. He must leave a record of his actions. 
New and significant data for study of 
criminal administration should flow from 
these measures. 

An attempt was made to remove some of 
the encumbering detail which bogs down 
criminal trial processes. The prosecutor is 
given a “break’”’ in that he no longer must 
furnish names of witnesses on indictments 
for use by the defense. A measure provides 
that any party may produce proof that a 
witness has made a prior statement incon- 
sistent with later testimony. At the behest 
of Special Deputy Assistant Attorney 
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Thomas E. Dewey, after experience in try- 
ing to bring racketeers to justice in New 
York County, a measure permitting joint 
trials where similar crimes are charged on 
separate counts was enacted. 

The widespread presence of perjury in 
criminal trials was discussed at the Crime 
Conference. A new law makes second degree 
perjury and subordination of perjury mis- 
demeanors instead of felonies. Penalties too 
severe have been found to thwart the ends 
sought. Another law provides a presumption 
of perjury whenever a witness contradicts 
himself under oath. 

Probably no measure promises to restore 
faith in the criminal trial processes more 
than one materially decreasing jury exemp- 
tions. Under the new law it may be consid- 
erably less difficult to obtain intelligent 
jurors. Only doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
police, firemen, ship officers, and a short list 
of special occupational and _ professional 
groups are beyond the call of jury service. 
Of course, as in all changes in policy, much 
depends upon the enforcement and _inter- 
pretation of this measure, but that it is in a 
desirable direction appears incontrovertible. 

The growing movement to give prisoners 
incentive for reformation appears in the new 
measures. Fourth offenders are made eligible 
for parole under restricted conditions, when 
previously they faced an utterly hopeless 
future in prison. An enhanced discretion of 
parole administrators is evidenced by finally 
destroying the power of courts to inflict de- 
terminate sentences without limitation for 
good behavior. The new program, however, 
does not interfere with minimum sentences 
under statutory penalties. 

One other trend finds expression. This is 
the concentration of power in larger units, 
at the expense of smaller and included ones. 
The commissioner of corrections must now 
approve all plans for penal institutions be- 
fore they can be built by local agencies. 
Two or more municipalities can jointly ac- 
quire and operate jails in counties outside 
New York City. Whenever a local police 
agency fails to make an arrest within five 
hours after a felony has been brought to its 
attention, it is under obligation to notify the 
state police of this fact for broadcast over 
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the teletype system. And the state police 
personnel is increased by 102, with additions 
in rank and salaries of the men. 

Especially significant in the centralizing 
processes is the tendency toward better con- 
trol of interstate crime problems. A new 
extradition law was enacted, modeled to en- 
courage reciprocal legislation from other 
states and the creation of uniformity of prac- 
tices. Paralleling this was another measure 
designed to increase the facility of obtaining 
witnesses outside of states in which their 
testimony is desired. The reciprocity feature 
is included in this, as in the extradition law. 
A similar type of experimentation providing 
for “close pursuit’ of suspected criminals 
across state boundaries was passed. 

Just how far short of the “sixty point 
program” the above legislation falls is sum- 
marily indicated by a statement of Governor 
Lehman issued when he signed the final bills 
on June 9. He wrote: 

While gratified at the progress that has been 
made, I none the less greatly regret that the 
Legislature, especially the Assembly, for reasons 
best known to itself, has refused to adopt cer- 
tain other fundamental reforms and improve- 
ments. 

I have in mind: (1) the creation of the bu- 
reau of crime prevention; (2) establishment of 
county police forces; (3) creation of a system 
of police training; (4) establishment of a de- 
partment of justice; (5) the right of a judge to 
review the evidence of a trial and to make such 
comment and express such opinion on the weight 
of the evidence as he may deem necessary for 
the intelligent guidance of the jury; (6) the 
right to comment on the failure of the defendent 
to take the stand in his own behalf. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that a 
concerted and continuous attack upon the 
defects in the crime enforcing processes will 
continue. Either the governor’s far reaching 
proposals will be adopted, or substitute 
measures will be found. Underlying this 
future struggle appears the issue of cen- 
tralization of law enforcement as opposed to 
the traditional reliance upon local agencies 
independent from state control. With an 
aroused and insistent public and press in the 
background, the statement seems warranted 
that the reformation of criminal administra- 
tion in New York is at its beginning and that 
it promises to be thorough and searching in 
its scope. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Use of Radio by Fire Departments 
To what extent do fire departments make 

use of the radio, and what are the advan- 

tages of its use? 

HE Federal Communications Commis- 

sion has allocated no frequencies for use 
by municipal fire departments to conduct 
radio communications with fire apparatus. A 
single frequency, however, has been allo- 
cated for the use of those municipalities 
operating fireboats. There are at least three 
of these cities — Boston, Detroit, and San 
Francisco, all three having a marine division 
in the fire department. Cities that do not 
have such a marine division cannot obtain a 
license from the federal government to oper- 
ate a fire department radio. The Commission 
states that the emergency needs of fire de- 
partments will be met through co-operation 
with the radio service of police departments. 

In response to a questionnaire sent out 
late in 1935 by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, it was found that 47, or 
one-half, of the cities over 100,000 use the 
police radio in broadcasting fire alarms which 
are received on receiving sets installed in the 
cars of chief fire officers. The police radio 
is also used by fire departments in at least 
21 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 and in 
9 cities under 30,000. In Wichita, Kansas, 
the police radio is also used by the fire chief 
in assigning officers to fires and to call men 
on off-duty. The police radio is also used 
to notify police cars of the location of fires 
so that they can proceed at once to the 
scene of the fire and establish fire lines, 
divert traffic, and assist in rescue work when 
needed. 

Another city sends a police squad car to 
answer all fire alarms ahead of any appar- 
atus. The squad car then radios back 
whether fire apparatus is needed. This plan 
is not advisable because a fire must be at- 
tacked in its incipient stages by the fire 


department. The radio also is of especial 
value where fireboats are used and in locat- 
ing immediately fire officers while they are 
out of quarters, as in reaching the chief or 
assistant chief who is on duty at a fire. Of 
course the radio will be still more effective 
with the adoption of a two-way system. The 
two-way police radio in several cities (Day- 
ton and Hamilton, Ohio, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, Fresno and Long Beach, California, and 
Spokane, Washington) is used very effec- 
tively by the fire departments. 


Shading for Street Lights 


What is the best practice with regard to 
shading street lights to satisfy complaints 
of citizens? 


HERE is no standard practice for shad- 

ing to take care of complaints against 
discomfort from street lamps. Although 
manufacturers of street lighting equipment 
will furnish shields to fit their own equip- 
ment, shading is a local problem, and utility 
companies as a rule make up their own shad- 
ing equipment, patterned more or less after 
their own ideas to meet local requirements. 
One device which has proved successful is to 
attach a small disk inside the glass globe so 
that it will shade the particular window or 
windows in the room where the annoyance 
occurs. This satisfies the particular com- 
plaint and yet does not interfere with the 
proper distribution of illumination on the 
street and sidewalk. There has recently been 
put into service, particularly in New York, 
a new type of electric street lamp that is de- 
signed to shade the second floor and all other 
upper portions of buildings. There is also 
on the market a refractory glass globe for 
electric street lamps which very materially 
cuts down the illumination on the building 
side of the lamp. If either of these pieces 
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of equipment is employed, the amount of 
illumination furnished on the streets is in 
reality increased over some of the older types 
of equipment, and complaints against annoy- 
ances are considerably reduced or entirely 
eliminated. 

Unless proper study is given the problem 
of shading street lamps, serious interference 
with the proper distribution of illumination 
on the streets and sidewalks may occur, and 
the purpose for which the street lights are 
installed very largely nullified. It has been 
found that when the complaint involves a 
direct focussing of the filament of a street 
lamp on the pillows of the bed, and if the 
bed cannot be moved to another location in 
the room, a slight raising or lowering of the 
lamp or a slight diagonal change in position 
can be made, thus giving the necessary relief 
without shading. It will be found that many 
people make hasty complaints against illumi- 
nation in a room, but that if nothing is done 
by the municipality or the utility company 
for awhile the complainant will become en- 
tirely accustomed to the light and may even 
prefer to have the benefit of illumination.— 
ELLSWORTH FRANCISCO, engineer in charge 
of street lighting, Newark, New Jersey. 


Should a City Carry Insurance With 
Mutual Companies ?P 
Can a municipality legally carry fire insur- 
ance on city-owned property with mutual 
companies? If so, what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages? 


— power of municipal corporations to 
carry insurance with mutual companies 
has been challenged on a number of grounds. 
First, several states have constitutional or 
statutory provisions prohibiting the state or 
any political subdivision from pledging its 
faith or loaning its credit to any individual 
company, institution, or association except 
for governmental undertakings. It is argued 
that since under mutual insurance contracts 
members are liable for assessments in the 
absence of sufficient assets to pay losses 
incurred by other members, the municipality 
would thus be lending its credit contrary to 
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the constitutional prohibitions. The courts, 
however, have found otherwise where these 
contingent assessments are limited in amount. 
In a leading California case, Miller v. John- 
son, 48 Pac. (2nd) 956, the court held that 
where the assessment is limited to some such 
sum as five times one premium, this con- 
tingent assessment merely represents an ar- 
rangement where there is a maximum contin- 
gent liability by way of premiums, but only 
one-fifth thereof need originally be collected, 
and the balance need never be collected un- 
less some extraordinary losses occur. 

Another challenging contention is that a 
member of a mutual insurance company be- 
comes a stockholder therein, and thus the 
municipal corporation by purchasing a pol- 
icy would become a stockholder in a private 
company, in violation of its inherent powers. 
There is general agreement among the courts 
that the mere payment of premiums and lim- 
ited continued assessments does not make a 
municipal corporation a stockholder within 
the definition of the technical prohibition; 
nor does the fact that a mutual organiza- 
tion may pay dividends to its members make 
the municipality a corporate stockholder. 

A common statutory provision governing 
mutual companies gives the company a lien 
on the insured property for unpaid assess- 
ments. This feature has given rise to the 
argument that such a policy would be void 
on the grounds that it is against public pol- 
icy for a body politic to give a lien on its 
properties. The courts have met this objec- 
tion by transferring and making enforceable 
such a lien set aside for that particular pur- 
pose. Citations to numerous cases on this 
subject are given in a case note by O. W. 
Clayton “Right to Insure in Mutual Insur- 
ance Organizations,’ in the North Carolina 
Law Review, for April, 1936. 

Mutual companies operate in relatively 
limited fields by selecting risks and by re- 
turning to policyholders dividends repre- 
senting what they are able to save by good 
judgment in choosing risks, by fire preven- 
tion, and by expert operation. Stock com- 
panies, on the other hand, serve the entire 
community and write all kinds of risks. 
Mutuals go into the profitable localities and 
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by their dividends reduce the cost to the 
insured, but the stock companies cannot do 
this without at the same time reducing rates 
to communities which are already unprofit- 
able. However, since some mutual fire in- 
surance companies are poorly managed, it is 
essential to investigate fully before award- 
ing a contract to any mutual company which 
bids on the insurance. If the company is 
sound there is little basis for the prejudice 
against mutual companies which exists in 
some states. In general, where the municipal- 
ity has found it advisable to carry fire insur- 
ance on certain properties, insurance should 
be awarded to a dependable carrier furnish- 
ing the indemnity at the lowest cost, and 
many co-operative mutual fire insurance 
companies are furnishing insurance at rates 
lower than those offered by joint stock com- 
panies. 


Regulation of Competition Between 
Private Ambulance Firms 


How can a municipality best regulate private 
ambulances? 


RIVATE ambulances competing with one 

another for business have come in for 
much criticism in a number of cities because 
of their practice of speeding to the scene of 
accidents without regard for pedestrians, 
motorists, or traffic laws, thus raising the 
question whether they do not knock down 
nearly as many persons as they pick up. For 
example, in Fort Worth, Texas, the practice 
of six private ambulance firms in racing with 
each other to scenes of accidents recently re- 
sulted in running down and killing a seven- 
year old boy. The city proposed a zoning 
plan which would limit each of the six am- 
bulance firms to answering calls nearest its 
station. The ambulance companies, however, 
opposed the move to limit one emergency car 
to answer each call. The result was the 
adoption of an ordinance which limits speed 
of emergency cars to 50 miles an hour in 
residential areas and 30 miles downtown, 
provides for the police inspection of brakes 
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and other equipment, requires a city license 
for drivers, requires that an attendant 
trained in first aid accompany the am- 
bulance, and that a siren be sounded on 
calls. The city can revoke an ambulance 
driver’s license upon conviction in court of 
violating the provisions of the ordinance or 
upon two consecutive convictions for reck- 
less driving. 

Evanston, Illinois, had the same trouble 
with tow-cars that other cities have with am- 
bulances. Every time there was an auto- 
mobile wreck, tow-cars from several garages 
in the city staged a race to get the towing 
job. Finally the city asked for bids on all 
towing jobs and awarded the contract to the 
lowest bidder. This same procedure could 
be followed as a means of eliminating com- 
petition among private ambulances, but 
Evanston adopted a simpler course—the 
police arrested ambulance drivers for reck- 
less driving. 

Although ambulances are classified in 
most cities as ‘““emergency vehicles,” this dis- 
pensation does not relieve their drivers of 
all responsibility for driving carefully. The 
model municipal traffic ordinance drafted by 
the National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety and adopted by many cities does 
not exempt ambulances from the requirement 
to obey traffic signals. This ordinance pro- 
vides that a driver when operating any such 
vehicle in an emergency, except when other- 
wise directed by a police officer, may pro- 
ceed past a red or stop signal or stop sign, 
but only after slowing down when necessary 
for safe operation; exceed the speed limit 
so long as he does not endanger life or prop- 
erty; and disregard regulations governing 
the direction of movement or turning in 
specified direction, so long as he does not 
endanger life or property. In view of these 
requirements, which are similar to those 
obtaining in most cities, the police could 
probably eliminate most of the danger re- 
sulting from ambulance competition by the 
simple process of enforcing existing traffic 
laws. 
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Way Prepared for National Police 
Radio System 


A PLAN for intercity and interstate police 
radio communication is rapidly taking 
form as a result of recent action by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The plan, 
which was perfected in 1935, had been pro- 
posed by the Associated Police Communica- 
tions Officers and has been approved by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
has taken two steps which show that the 
plan is being given careful consideration. 
First, special experimental licenses have been 
issued to municipal police radio systems in 
Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, and St. Louis for the pur- 
pose of trying out the proposed plan in 
actual practice. The communication officials 
in charge of these stations, composing a spe- 
cial committee of the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers, met in Chicago in April 
to compare experiences. The committee pre- 
pared a report for the Communications Com- 
mission in which satisfactory performance 
was recorded and a number of recommenda- 
tions were made for minor alterations in the 
original plan. 

Second, on May 19 the Communications 
Commission revised its rules to prepare the 
way for the introduction of the intercity 
plan. In general, these modifications provide 
for the establishment of two new classes of 
stations and emergency service, namely, zone 
and interzone police radio stations which are 
authorized for the radio telegraphic exchange 
of information between police agencies 
throughout the nation. Nine frequencies 
have been set aside, and the radio operating 
procedure has been established. The United 
States has been divided into zones with 
boundaries coinciding tentatively with state 
boundaries, although departures from this 
plan may be authorized. Stations within a 
zone may in general communicate only with 
each other. If the message is to be trans- 
mitted from points within another zone, its 
normal channel is through a central station 
within a zone, known as the interzone police 
station, to the interzone police station in the 


zone of destination for final delivery. In 
order to permit the immediate establishment 
of this system of message distribution, the 
present rules with regard to municipal and 
state police radio stations have been modi- 
fied to permit those stations to operate as 
zone police stations to handle emergency 
police message traffic until suitable radio 
telegraphic apparatus has been installed. 
This authorization expires January 1, 1938, 
at which time the radio telephone relay of 
messages will be prohibited. Copies of the 
revised rules and regulations are being sent 
to all police departments now authorized to 
use radio equipment and may be obtained 
by others upon request from the Federal 
Communications Commission, Washington, 
D. C.— ARNoLD MILEs, assistant director, 
American Municipal Association. 


Kentucky’s Highest Court Enjoins 
Dismissal of City Manager 


Bey Kentucky Court of Appeals on June 
10 refused to dissolve an injunction 
granted by the McCracken Circuit Court to 
prevent the board of commissioners of Padu- 
cah from removing L. V. Bean as city man- 
ager. The decision of the court of appeals 
culminated a dispute which began on May 
11, 1936, when the city council took action 
discharging Bean, effective June 1, in reduc- 
ing the salary of the city manager from 
$5,000 to $2,500 yearly from that date. 
Under the terms of the Kentucky statute 
authorizing the council-manager plan for 
second-class cities, it is provided that the 
manager “shall be employed for an indefi- 
nite period. He shall be removed at will by 
the board of commissioners, but such re- 
moval shall not be effected by reduction in 
the compensation of the city manager, and 
if removed at any time after having served 
for six months he may, in writing, demand 
written charges and a public hearing on the 
same before the board of commissioners, 
prior to the date on which his final removal 
should take effect. But during such hearing 
the board of commissioners may suspend him 
from office.” 
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Citizens interested in carrying out the 
spirit and law of the manager plan on May 
14 organized the Charter League of Paducah 
for the stated purpose of defending City 
Manager Bean. Attorneys engaged by the 
League immediately filed suit in the Mc- 
Cracken Circuit Court, seeking an order to 
prevent the commission from carrying out 
its action of May 11. Hearing on the injunc- 
tion plea was set for May 21 and less than 
three hours before the hearing the board of 
commissioners met and suspended Bean from 
office, effective immediately, preferring 
against him charges of failure to enforce 
ordinances and to take other action re- 
quested by the council. But Judge Price of 
the Circuit Court granted a temporary in- 
junction which acted to maintain Bean in his 
position as city manager until May 23, when 
Judge Price in a lengthy oral opinion held 
that the commission had exceeded its au- 
thority in discharging Bean, sustained the 
manager on every point, and restrained the 
board from carrying out provisions of any 
of its action voted May 11 and May 21. 
The commissioners thereupon appealed the 
case to the higher court. 

In refusing to dissolve the injunction 
Judge Sites of the Court of Appeals declared 
that the two resolutions adopted by the 
board to remove Bean from office did not 
state legally sufficient reasons for the re- 
moval of the city manager. He stated in 
part: 

it is argued that the board of commissioners 
have the absolute power to remove the city 
manager at any time, even without cause, and 
that the only reason for giving the city manager 
the right to demand written charges and a public 
hearing is to give him a clean bill of health in 
the event he is discharged without just cause, 
in order that he will not be handicapped in 
securing a position elsewhere. I do not think 
that the statute is reasonably open to this con- 
struction. It seems to me that the clear import 
of Section 18 of the statute providing for the 
appointment of the city manager is that the 
words ‘removable at will’ do not mean remov- 
able at the mere caprice of the board but are 
rather synonymous with ‘removal at any 
time’... 

The section does not require the board of 
commissioners to give its reasons for removing 
the manager unless he in writing demands writ- 
ten charges and public hearing. But the clear 
implication to be deduced from the rights given 
him by the statute to demand written charges 
certainly is that there must be some legitimate 
reason for his discharge after he has served as 
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much as six months, which he has done. Cer- 
tainly a court of equity has not only the power 
but the duty to protect the plaintiff in the legiti- 
mate tenure of his office and to require the in- 
tent and purposes of the city manager form of 
government be upheld. If in fact legally suffi- 
cient reasons for the discharge of the plaintiff, 
the board of commissioners is of course at liber- 
ty to act thereon in conformity with the statutes. 
The board assigned no such legally sufficient 
reasons that the two resolutions here involve and 
it follows that the action of the chancellor was 
correct. 


Congress Passes New Federal 
Relief Bill 


UNDER the terms of the emergency relief 
appropriation act of 1936, Congress has 
appropriated $1,425,000,000 for WPA and 
the release of an additional $300,000,000 for 
PWA. The WPA appropriation is allocated 
among the following classes of projects: (1) 
highways, roads, and streets, $413,250,000; 
(2) public buildings, $156,750,000; (3) 
parks and other recreational facilities, in- 
cluding the buildings therein, $156,750,000; 
(4) public utilities, including sewer systems 
and water supply and purification, airports, 
and other transportation facilities, $171,000,- 
000; (5) flood control and other conserva- 
tion projects, $128,250,000; (6) assistance 
for educational, professional, and clerical per- 
sons, $85,500,000; (7) women’s projects, 
$85,500,000; (8) miscellaneous work pro- 
jects, $71,250,000; (9) National Youth Ad- 
ministration, $71,250,000; and (10) rural 
rehabilitation loans and relief to farmers 
and livestock growers, $85,500,000. The 
President, however, may increase the amount 
specified for any class by not to exceed 15 
per cent thereof by transfers from any other 
class. The President also is authorized to pre- 
scribe needed rules and regulations. Three 
specific changes in policy contained in the 
act are: (1) that in the employment of per- 
sons, applicants whose names have not here- 
tofore been placed on the relief rolls shall 
be given the same eligibility for employment 
as applicants whose names have heretofore 
appeared on such rolls; (2) that the fact 
that a person is entitled to, or has received, 
either adjusted service bonds or a Treasury 
check in payment of an adjusted compensa- 
tion certificate shall not be considered in 
determining actual need of such employ- 
ment; (3) “prevailing” wage rates are to be 
paid on WPA projects. 
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The appropriation of $300,000,000 for 
PWA included the provision that such funds 
be continued on the 45 per cent grant basis. 
Projects eligible for grants under this appro- 
priation must be completed by July 1, 1938, 
although this limitation does not apply to 
any project enjoined in any federal or state 
court. Also re-enacted was the provision 
that officials receiving a salary of $5,000 or 
more per annum shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


Housing Officials Favor Decentralized 
Management 


ROBLEMS of management constituted a 

major part of the program of a regional 
meeting of housing officials in Chicago on 
June 16. There was general agreement among 
the officials attending the conference that 
decentralization of responsibility for man- 
agement and operation of the federal pro- 
jects now in process of completion is highly 
desirable. This recommendation springs from 
the conviction that the ultimate success of 
these projects can only be made possible by 
the assumption of local responsibility on the 
part of qualified local agencies, since only 
local private and public bodies can under- 
stand local conditions and requirements with 
sufficient insight to secure successful opera- 
tion of projects. In future housing under- 
takings, it was agreed, local governments 
should assume an increasing degree of re- 
sponsibility for financing housing authorities 
and projects. 

In the main, local councils, mayors, and 
other local public agencies have co-operated 
in developing and sponsoring of slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing projects in the 
present program. Furthermore, city planning 
bodies and zoning boards in various cities 
are evidencing a greater interest in housing, 
recognizing that city planning in its practical 
aspects cannot be separated from the solu- 
tion of housing problems. At present local 
efforts should be focused on enforcing build- 
ing, safety, and health laws. This enforce- 
ment should make effective a reasonable 
minimum standard and eliminate through 
demolition or repairs undesirable health and 
social conditions that arise out of bad hous- 
ing. In connection with the projects now 
under way, it was the consensus of the con- 
ference that it is of the utmost importance 
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that such legal and other steps be taken as 
will permit a prompt determination of cer- 
tain policies: management and operation, 
qualifications for managers, the payment of 
service charges in lieu of taxes, standards of 
eligibility of tenants, fixing of rentals, and 
the completion of projects as contemplated 
by original allocations. 

It was felt that the approval of responsible 
local groups should be secured on rent and 
management policies before local projects 
are opened. For any housing to be built 
under governmental auspices for low-income 
groups a substantial amount of subsidy is 
warranted under present-day conditions. 
This subsidy should be sufficient to separate 
clearly the fields of privately financed under- 
takings and those financed by governmental 
agencies. This requires a varying degree of 
subsidy because of differences in local hous- 
ing conditions and construction costs. Cities 
represented at the regional conference in- 
cluded Louisville, Kentucky; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Milwaukee and Racine, Wisconsin; 
Detroit and Ann Arbor, Michigan; Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, and Toledo, Ohio; Chicago 
and East St. Louis, Illinois. 


New Methods of Handling Traffic 


Violators 


ITIES are devoting an increasing at- 
tention to methods of reducing traffic 
accidents, with considerable emphasis being 
placed on more effective means of handling 
traffic law violations. In Chicago, not the 
reckless driver but his car is being sentenced 
to prison, one judge having started the prac- 
tice of impounding cars involved in avoid- 
able accidents. Chicago judges also take 
custody of license plates for certain periods 
of time and order the destruction of old, 
unsafe cars which in themselves constitute 
menaces to traffic. 

In Pittsburgh nearly 6,000 warning let- 
ters a year are being sent to law-breaking 
drivers through the activity of a group of 
500 citizens who report traffic law viola- 
tions. Providence, Rhode Island, has a 
group of civilian traffic observers whose prin- 
cipal work is to observe traffic flow and the 
speed of traffic. In addition to this work, 
however, they also note the registration 
number of a vehicle when a particularly 
flagrant violation takes place. The number 
is referred to the police department, and the 
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driver: is summoned for an interview, at 
which the seriousness of the offense is ex- 
plained. 

New York State has a procedure for han- 
dling the drunken driver. If such a driver 
is acquitted by a jury, it is possible to have 
his case referred to the state bureau of 
motor vehicles, and if it is found by that 
bureau that he operated his automobile “in 
a manner showing a reckless disregard for 
the life and property of others,” his license 
may be revoked despite the decision of the 
jury. If a person is once convicted of driv- 
ing while intoxicated and is charged again 
with that offense, he is prosecuted for a 
felony. A person convicted twice of drunken 
driving, where in both instances an injury 
or a death has resulted, is barred forever 
from securing a driver’s license. Connecticut 
strikes at faulty vehicles by making semi- 
annual inspections. More than half of the 
35,000 vehicles inspected in 1935 were re- 
jected because of deficiencies. 

In Illinois, motorists involved in accidents 
involving a personal injury or a death are 
now required by the new state traffic code to 
fill out and mail to the state highway de- 
partment a complete report of the accident, 
giving details as to what caused the acci- 
dent and whether the driver had been drink- 
ing, speeding, or driving recklessly. A fine 
of not more than $100 or imprisonment for 
not more than ten days is provided for those 
who do not make such report within twenty- 
four hours after the accident. Wisconsin has 
a similar law. 


Old-Age Compensation Checks Mailed 
by Postcard 


HE time and expense involved in mail- 

ing old-age pension disbursements by 
the central payroll bureau in the city of 
Baltimore have been materially reduced by 
the ingenious device of mailing checks by 
postcard. The check is of regular size and 
form but is printed on heavy postcard stock, 
the address being typed on the back below 
the space designated for indorsement. Ac- 
cording to Elmer F. Bernhardt, chief of the 
payroll bureau, “the primary object applic- 
able thereto deals from a psychological stand- 
point in an open or publicized manner of 
disbursing old-age pension. Through its use 
we have detected several cases more or less 
irregular in nature which perhaps would not 
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have come to our attention if the usual 
check form inclosed in an envelope were 
used. The postcard check type of disburse- 
ment eliminates, in my opinion, fraudulent 
acceptance, in that the postman or individuals 
other than the payee at the address where 
the check is delivered should, as a civic duty 
and responsibility, report for further investi- 
gation such items which in their opinion are 
not deserving. All old-age pension claims are 
investigated prior to actual payment, but 
assets acquired subsequent to the effective 
date might not at all times be known to the 
investigating agency. In short, the matter 
is simply one of co-operation between three 
parties—the payee, the public, and the dis- 
bursing officer. I have no doubt that the 
same form could be applied to any type of 
check disbursement where practicable, be- 
cause the postal authorities, from my inves- 
tigation, have no objections whatsoever in 
handling the same.” 


Missouri Officials Discuss Three-Point 
Program for More Revenue 


UNICIPAL officials attending the sec- 

ond annual meeting of the Missouri 
Municipal Association held in Columbia, 
June 15 to 16, were cautioned against a su- 
perficial view of public works economics by 
Frank W. Herring of Chicago, who pointed 
out that limiting expenditures to a figure 
far less than necessary for adequate care 
of properties would result in deterioration 
and greater maintenance costs later. “When 
regular care is allowed to fall short of the 
needs of the situation,” he declared, “the dif- 
ference represents the value of city property 
that has been abandoned; and to reclaim 
properties that have been neglected for a 
period of years is a painful and expensive 
operation.” 

In answer to the question, “What are the 
sound methods by which a city can meet 
the demands for new revenue,” Arthur C. 
Myers, budget director, city of St. Louis, 
outlined a three-point program: (1) The 
city should check existing sources of rev- 
enues, particularly the property tax and see 
to it that no more state laws are passed 
hampering the collection of property taxes, 
that there be no more tax limitation and 
homestead exemption laws, and that suit- 
able state legislation should be passed to 
improve existing procedure in the collection 
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of delinquent taxes. (2) Cities should next 
concentrate upon securing their full share 
of state-collected taxes, which in many in- 
stances would result in the elimination of 
so-called nuisance taxes. (3) Cities may find 
it necessary to supplement their revenues by 
short-run solutions, such as miscellaneous 
business licenses and fees and charges for 
special services now supported out of tax 
funds. 

Among other topics discussed at the meet- 
ing were the following: Should a municipal- 
ity carry its own insurance?; training mu- 
nicipal officials; safety of public funds; the 
Missouri highway situation; state planning 
progress; municipal swimming pools; and 
problems facing the Association. The meet- 
ing was attended by 115 city officials and 
other delegates, representing 43 municipal- 
ities. Mayor Charles A. Shaw of Clayton is 
the new president of the Association, and 
Dr. L. C. Pitkin of Memphis was elected 
vice-president.—-GEorGE A. SPENCER, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, Missouri Municipal 
Association. 


Improving Volunteer Fire Departments 
Through Co-operation 


[* an attempt to improve the efficiency of 
small town volunteer fire departments in 
Oregon, county or district associations of 
fire departments are being formed, with the 
objective of disseminating information on 
modern fire fighting methods. Of the 172 
cities and towns in the state which have fire 
fighting organizations, 143 cities depend en- 
tirely upon volunteer departments. The 
Coos County Firemen’s Association, the first 
to organize, now serves both Coos and Curry 
counties. Other groups recently organized 
include the Medford and Ashland section in 
the southern part of the state, Hood River, 
Wasco, Washington, and Clackamas coun- 
ties. 

The associations usually meet once a 
month, convening in a different town each 
time. A portion of each meeting is set aside 
for competitive drills, and officials from 
larger cities give talks and demonstrate the 
use of equipment. Problems which differ- 
ent departments have not been able to solve 
are discussed. Lectures are given by state 
officers on incendiary fires, inspection of 
buildings, demonstrations of new equipment, 
proper care and handling of fire pumps, the 
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ventilation of burning buildings, and other 
subjects. These meetings are often attended 
by mayors and councilmen which tends to 
bring about a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems. 

The Clackamas County organization has 
recently attempted to overcome the making 
of useless runs to rural fires caused by over- 
lapping boundary lines. The county plan- 
ning board has been asked to furnish a map 
which will show the boundary lines of each 
fire department, as well as all roads, avail- 
able water, such as creeks, springs, and stor- 
age tanks, etc. These Oregon groups are 
modeled after similar organizations in Wash- 
ington, which is considered to be one of the 
best organized states in regard to zone or 
district fire associations —E. L. SurFus, fire 
chief, Oregon City, Oregon. 


In-Service Training in the Baltimore 
City Hall 


HE Bureau of Control and Accounts in 

Baltimore has just completed an _ in- 
service training project for its employees 
with the purpose of acquainting members 
of the staff with basic purposes and objec- 
tives of the Bureau. The project was con- 
ducted entirely on employee time, and at- 
tendance was made purely voluntary. Lec- 
turers and discussion leaders included the 
director of the Bureau and various division 
chiefs and group heads. Average attendance 
at the meetings was approximately thirty. 
Employees who participated in the project 
ranged from junior clerks to senior account- 
ants. The project has laid the basis for more 
intelligent work on the part of every staff 
member, and it is hoped that the methods 
and procedure may be extended to other 
units of the city government. — HERBERT 
FALuin, budget director, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


City Voters Favor Publicly Owned 
Power Plants 


CTUAL election results from 132 com- 

munities in 32 states and Alaska reveal 
that 112 communities, or 82 per cent, favor 
municipal ownership of electric power plants, 
according to a recent report of the Public 
Works Administration. These local elections 
were either on local power plant proposals 
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or on bond propositions under which the 
voters decided to assess themselves to get 
the benefits of a PWA power project. The 
survey covered only those cities which sub- 
mitted applications to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for loans and grants, and it was 
further limited to those communities where 
the generating plant or general distribution 
system was not publicly owned at the time 
of election. An analysis of the vote in com- 
munities where the election was unfavorable 
to the proposal shows that in three commu- 
nities the favorable vote exceeded the un- 
favorable vote but that since a two-thirds 
plurality was required, the election must be 
considered as unfavorable. 

A breakdown of the results of the survey 
into population groups shows that 112 com- 
munities were under 10,000 population and 
that 85 of these were favorable to public 
ownership. In towns with populations vary- 
ing from 10,000 to 24,999, 16 elections were 
held, 11 of which resulted in votes favorable 
to public ownership. In communities of 25,- 
000 to 199,999 population, only seven com- 
munities are listed, yet five favored public 
ownership. Only two elections were held in 
cities from 200,000 to 599,999 population. 
One of these resulted in an unfavorable vote 
of approximately 56 per cent, while in the 
other city 94 per cent of the voters favored 
municipal ownership. 

The total number of all votes cast in the 
132 cities, 494,675 votes, indicated that 59 
per cent favored municipal ownership. In 
communities where the vote was unfavorable 
to public ownership, 57 per cent of the voters 
were opposed, but in communities where the 
result was favorable, 73 per cent of the 
voters favored public ownership. 


Fifty-Nine Municipally Owned Liquor 
Stores in South Dakota 


HERE are in South Dakota 58 munici- 

pal liquor stores, 56 of which are en- 
gaged in off-sale business and 3 stores en- 
gaged in on-sale, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the League of South Dakota Mu- 
nicipalities. Before the advent of prohibition 
a few towns operated saloons, but it is prob- 
able that at no time were there more than a 
half dozen of such municipally owned 
saloons. With the repeal of prohibition there 
was some demand for the municipal store, 
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and a law passed in 1935 gave municipalities 
power to own and operate liquor stores. As 
far as can be learned, no town which has es- 
tablished a municipal store has discontinued 
the business. 

Municipal officials in cities and towns 
operating liquor stores were asked by the 
League to specify their reasons for favoring 
the sale of liquor by municipalities. Among 
the reasons offered in support of the munici- 
pal store are: 

(1) It is a source of profit and brings greater 
income to municipalities than private licenses. 

(2) The governing body of the municipality 
should have the complete control of liquor sales- 
men within the city, and the council can exert 
an influence to see that the desires of the citi- 
zens are met. 

(3) The municipally owned store eliminates 
competition, and competition and desire for 
profit frequently result in violations of the law 
governing the sale of liquor. 

(4) The municipal store makes it unnecessary 
to enforce the law in widely scattered liquor 
stores. 

(5) Law enforcement is better, because all 
members of the governing board are interested 
in the success of the municipal store. It protects 
their store by more rigid enforcement of the 
law. 

(6) Because the margin of profit is smaller 
in municipal stores than in private stores, liquor 
prices are lower and the bootlegger finds it more 
difficult to make a profit. 

Municipal store margins of profit vary, 
but generally the price of liquor is from 10 
to 20 per cent cheaper than in private stores. 
Gross profits from these municipally owned 
liquor stores range from $400 to $15,000 an- 
nually, and the size of the town is not a 
great factor. This may be accounted for in 
several ways. First, as a general rule those 
municipalities in large trading territories 
make more profit than towns in more thickly 
settled sections. Second, there are more hard 
liquor drinkers in some sections than in 
others. Third, some of the towns, such as 
Pierre, profit greatly from a transient busi- 
ness. Fourth, the variation or margin of 
profit figures in rates. Some of the towns 
plan to make a good profit, while others plan 
to make very little and keep the price of 
liquor low in order to combat the bootleg- 
gers. Fifth, efficiency of management varies 
considerably. 

To date the municipal liquor store enter- 
prise in South Dakota, as well as in other 
states, has been a small town and city under- 
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taking. In South Dakota no city of more 
than 4,000 population has entered into the 
municipal liquor business. Large municipal- 
ities probably will not enter the business, 
according to the South Dakota League, be- 
cause of the probable necessity of establish- 
ing branch liquor stores in various parts of 
the city. The only other states in which 
there are city-owned liquor stores are Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 


Colorado Municipal Officials Fight 
Proposed Drastic Tax Limit 


MONG the many subjects discussed at 
the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Colorado Municipal League at Alamosa on 
June 8 and 9, none received more attention 
than the proposed constitutional amendment 
providing for a maximum limit of 20 mills on 
general property in incorporated cities, and 
15 mills outside of cities. Service charges on 
existing debts would be excluded, but debt 
service on future debts would not. No pro- 
vision is made whereby the maximum limit 
may be exceeded. Moreover, assessed valua- 
tions would be reduced from a 100 per cent 
to a 70 per cent assessment basis. The adop- 
tion of the amendment would reduce prop- 
erty revenues for counties, schools, and cities 
by $13,000,000 for current operation pur- 
poses and city revenues would be reduced 
30, 40, and 50 per cent or more. Since no 
city in the state has a total levy of as low 
as 20 mills, every city would be affected. 
Furthermore, none of the state-collected rev- 
enues can be apportioned to municipalities 
because of the constitutional provision which 
prohibits the state from levying any tax for 
municipal purposes. For these reasons, the 
executive committee of the League was in- 
structed to compile and disseminate informa- 
tion showing the effect of this proposal on 
the finances of every city in the state and 
how the plan has worked out in other states. 
The secretary-treasurer of the League has 
already made a thorough study of tax limita- 
tion in seven other states which is being 
printed by the university to be circulated 
among municipal officials. 

The League reaffirmed its support of the 
graduated income tax, pledging its support 
to the income tax amendment which has 
been submitted to the voters by the legisla- 
ture. Other resolutions endorsed the con- 
tinuation of training schools and the merit 
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system for municipal employees. The com- 
mittee on better government personnel has 
advocated the enactment of a statute en- 
abling cities to establish the merit system for 
municipal employees by ordinance, modeled 
after the California law. 

A new activity of the League during the 
past year was the establishment of the city 
attorneys’ section, which has created much 
interest among attorneys. The League has 
compiled a list of model ordinances avail- 
able at League headquarters and circulated 
them among attorneys. J. P. Soderstrum, 
city manager of Grand Junction, is the 
newly elected president of the League.— 
D. C. Sowers, secretary-treasurer, Colorado 
Municipal League. 


New Procedure for Delinquency Cases 
in New York City 


S THE first step in a new program for 
handling cases of delinquent children in 
New York City, a new intake bureau known 
as the Bureau of Adjustment in the chil- 
dren’s court was established in Manhattan 
recently. Whenever possible children will 
be referred to this bureau for study, diag- 
nosis, and treatment instead of being im- 
mediately arraigned. The Bureau will deter- 
mine whether a child must appear before a 
judge or whether the case may be adjusted 
quietly without a court appearance. This 
new intake bureau was created to meet the 
criticism of social workers and prominent 
jurists that many children’s courts, although 
they have shifted from a criminal to a social 
viewpoint, are still too formal, too legalistic, 
too much like criminal courts rather than 
clinics to which parents and children can 
come without dread. An important feature 
of the new procedure is the right given to the 
judge after reviewing the facts and with the 
petitioner's consent to refer to the bureau 
any case of any kind no matter how serious, 
involving even a second or third offender if, 
in the judge’s opinion, it could best be ad- 
justed out of court. Any case thus referred 
back to the intake bureau may be per- 
manently stricken from the court’s records. 
Under the provisions of the state law the 
children’s court has heretofore been per- 
mitted to seek the aid of outside welfare 
groups in the handling of problem children, 
but complete and effective co-ordination of 
all welfare activities has to date remained an 
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unrealized hope, and the new bureau of ad- 
justment was created to fill this need. It will 
operate under a city inter-departmental co- 
ordinating board for child welfare, headed 
by the presiding justice of the children’s 
court and consisting of representatives of the 
juvenile aid bureau of the police department, 
the board of education, the department of 
hospitals, the department of public welfare, 
the recreation division of the park depart- 
ment, and the department of health. A com- 
mittee headed by the chairman of the board 
of the New York City Welfare Council will 
co-ordinate the welfare work of private 
agencies with that of the new board. 


Minnesota Cities Oppose State Control 
of Local Finance 


TOTAL of 479 public officials and 

others, representing 110 municipalities, 
attended the annual convention of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities held at 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, June 17 to 19. A 
new feature of the program this year was 
the morning set aside for breakfast round- 
table sessions for various groups of func- 
tional officials: attorneys, utility officials, re- 
lief and welfare officials, health and sanita- 
tion officials, public works engineers, and 
assessment officials. 

Special emphasis this year, as in other 
recent years, was placed on the problem of 
welfare and relief. With the trend toward 
the county unit for welfare administration, 
state and county officials were invited to join 
in the discussion. In explaining the federal 
social security program, Joel Hunter, general 
superintendent of the United Charities of 
Chicago, asked local officials to remember 
that local citizens are also state and federal 
citizens and that local, state, and federal 
officials are all public servants. 

The traditional opposition of the munici- 
palities of Minnesota to blanket tax limita- 
tion laws and outside control of local finance 
was expressed in a resolution. The League 
constitution was unanimously amended to 
incorporate a new schedule of higher mem- 
bership dues and to define the legislative 
procedure of the League by requiring a five- 
sixths vote of the delegates at the biennial 
legislative conference for any League com- 
mitment. This conservative rule has been 
the practice of the League for a number of 
years and has the effect of emphasizing the 
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other League services as distinguished from 
legislative activity. 

The major new activities of the past year 
reported by the officers included a compre- 
hensive local government survey of 70 cities 
and villages between 2,500 and 25,000 popu- 
lation, which is being finished with the assist- 
ance of WPA workers, and the first Minne- 
sota Police Training School, which was a 
one-week in-service school held in May for 
the benefit of 82 officers attending. The re- 
action to the police school has been very 
favorable, and the executive committee of 
the League plans to continue it. — C. C. 
Lupwic, executive secretary, League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. 


Minneapolis Establishes a Definite 
Basis for Gas Rate Changes 


oo not entirely novel, the recent 
franchise ordinance of the city of Min- 
neapolis relative to gas rates is sufficiently 
new and significant as to warrant the atten- 
tion of municipal authorities. Its special sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that it establishes a 
definite basis and procedure for future rate 
adjustments. The franchise covers a period 
of ten years, fixes an immediate schedule of 
rates, and makes exact provisions for sub- 
sequent rate adjustments. At the end of 
each four month period, the company is 
either required to reduce rates or is per- 
mitted to increase them proportionately in 
accordance with the initial classification. The 
reduction or increase is predicated upon the 
company’s receiving its “allowable return.” 
This is placed initially at $1,250,000 a year 
and will be increased on the basis of 6.5 per 
cent per annum upon the net increase in 
capital costs for additions, extensions, im- 
provements, and betterments. 

The return thus to be obtained by the 
company is determined in accordance with 
definite accounting procedure. Furthermore, 
the inadequacy or excess of net earnings in 
any one four-month period is carried over to 
the succeeding period. The company is vir- 
tually guaranteed the stipulated return if 
rates can be fixed high enough to produce 
the amount, but it is also obligated to reduce 
rates systematically in accordance with the 
fixed arrangements. Virtually no disputes 
over valuation and rate of return can arise. 
The great bone of contention of the ordinary 
rate cases before the commission is elimi- 
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nated from the framework of future rate 
adjustments. 

The ordinance is specific also with respect 
to the “actual net earnings” out of which the 
“allowable return” is to be paid. From the 
gross revenues received from the sale of gas 
there is deducted the full amount of operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation, and taxes, as 
specifically provided for. All items of cost, 
both operating and capital, are subject to 
city audit, and provisions have been made 
for regular municipal administration of the 
ordinance. Whether the rates should be re- 
duced or increased at the end of any period 
will be shown as a definite fact, without pos- 
sibility of such disputes as ordinarily lead 
into prolonged and unsatisfactory rate pro- 
ceedings under standard commission regula- 
tion. 

In form at least, the Minneapolis ordi- 
nance furnishes an excellent pattern for 
other municipalities. Furthermore, it brings 
to the forefront the fact that rate adjust- 
ments and other related service and admin- 
istrative matters constitute a regular munici- 
pal function. If public utility regulation 
were generally exercised by municipalities 
on the basis of such definite standards, the 
grave difficulties of public control and the 
near scandals in private organization and 
management would be largely avoided. 

The form and responsibility of rate ad- 
justments and other objects of public con- 
trol are of primary importance. In adopting 
such a structure, however, care must be 
taken to provide for proper underlying valu- 
ation and return and for current control of 
costs to be allowed. Assuming that these 
basic matters were properly agreed to in 
Minneapolis, the ordinance certainly points 
the way for other cities in dealing with the 


crucial public utility matters—JOHN Bauer, 
director, American Public Utilities Bureau. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 25-28, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

MunliciPpaL FINANCE OrFicers’ Associa- 
TION — Toronto, Ontario, September 9-11. 
Executive director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or PoLtice—Kansas City, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 21-24. Secretary, George Black, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—Detroit, Michigan, September 23- 
25. Technical director, Albert W. Noonan, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Pusiic Works Orriciats — Toronto, On- 
tario, September 28-October 1. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MunIcripAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 15-17. Executive 
director, Clifford W. Ham, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA — Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 21-24. Executive director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ORTH CAROLINA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALI- 
N TIES. Field Agent. Salary between $200 
and $250 a month, plus traveling expense. Pre- 
fer man with previous experience in municipal 
administration, and with type of personality 
which will gain confidence of municipal officials. 
He will be expected to aid in the police training 
program and must be able to give assistance to 
local officials on the spot, in the solution of 
problems connected with budgeting, accounting, 
tax collection, debt refunding, police records, 
and other problems. Will have charge of arrang- 
ing and conducting regional meetings of local 
officials and should be able to make brief survey 
of a particular department or of a whole city 
government. Apply to the League, Capital Club 
Building, Raleigh. 

New Lonpon, ConNEcTICUT (29,640). City 
Manager. William A. Holt, city manager for the 
past thirteen years, resigned effective July 1. 
Send applications direct to Edward S. Neilan, 
city clerk. Salary, about $5,000. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 23; B. S. degree in civil engineering, 
Iowa State College, and graduate work in public 
administration, University of Chicago. Two 
years’ experience with municipal government; 
one year with federal government; one year as 
state employee. Just completing apprenticeship 
with national governmental organization. De- 
sires position as assistant to city manager or 
with the engineering or public works depart- 
ment. (P-37). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


ArcuieE D. TELFeEr, a local resident and for- 
mer assistant manager of the Yates-American 
Machine Company, has been appointed city 
manager of Beloit, Wisconsin, to succeed George 
B. Ingersoll. 

Rospert A. FINLAYSON was appointed city 
manager of Montrose, Colorado, to succeed H. 
R. Elliott who resigned to accept a position as 
designing engineer with the United States Rec- 
lamation Bureau. 





What Are Police For Anyway? 


[7 is council meeting night. After some three hours of considerable pulling and hauling on 
relatively unimportant matters, Councilman B, stalwart champion of the downtrodden 


labor class, addresses the city manager. 


CouNCILMAN B. (rather vehemently): I should like to ask the city manager why the 
police department has not eliminated slot machines from local taverns, as ordered by the 


council sometime ago. 


MANAGER: As far as 1 know, Mr. B., there is not a single slot machine operating in the 


city. The police chief has so reported. 


CouNcILMAN B.: / beg to differ with you. I saw one with my own eyes this afternoon, 
and I know it was in operation because I stuck two nickels into it. 
MANAGER: May I ask if any report was made to us regarding this machine? Where is 


it located? 


CouNCILMAN B.: I’m not saying. Let your police department find it. That’s what we 


have a police department for. 


Note: Subsequent investigation revealed that Councilman B., a carpenter, had himself 





some months previously remodeled the tavern premises where the slot machine in question 
was operating, and had even constructed the hideaway shelf in the rear of the premises 
where the machine was found to be cleverly concealed! This manager wonders if he may 
be pardoned for breathing an occasional sentimental and emphatic “Damn!” as he ponders 
his council problem. 


—A City MANAGER. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


CCIDENT Prevention Bureau Installed. The 

first accident prevention bureau installed by 
the Safety Division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police has begun operation in 
South Bend, Indiana. The bureau is made up 
of fifteen men, twelve of whom ride in pairs in 
accident squad cars for the purpose of investi- 
gating the accidents reported. The city is di- 
vided into two sections for this purpose, and a 
squad is on duty in each section during each 
eight-hour tour of duty. 


Regulate Bicycles. A safety campaign appli- 
cable to bicycle riders has been undertaken by 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The traffic laws in re- 
gard to lights, warning bells, and speeding apply 
equally to bicycle riders and automobile drivers, 
and it is proposed to enforce the regulations 
with equal force. 


Licenses for Butter-and-Egg Men. Detroit has 
a new ordinance requiring that dairy food prod- 
ucts in bulk may be sold only by licensed dealers 
located in buildings conforming to the city build- 
ing code. Sanitary regulations for the establish- 
ments are also prescribed in the new ordinance. 


Municipal Summer Camp. Detroit is reopening 
its summer camp for children between 8 and 15 
years of age. The camp is operated by the city 
on a non-profit basis, and the charge of $7 for 
the first week and $6 an additional week includes 
transportation and insurance. 


City-College Research Bureau. The city of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has joined with Kalama- 
zoo College to establish a bureau of municipal re- 
search. The bureau will be under the joint 
direction of the political science department of 
the college and the city manager. Undergraduate 
and graduate students majoring in_ political 
science are to be assigned to duties in the bureau 
as part of their college training. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


Discretion in Granting Ligour Licenses U pheld. 
The right and duty of the Racine, Wisconsin, 
board to withhold liquor licenses at its discre- 
tion, even though the applicant is personally 
qualified to be a licensee, was affirmed in a re- 
cent Wisconsin case. 


Safe, Healthy, and Fireproof. That the city of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has a well-balanced 
administration is attested by the fact that three 
city departments have received honorable award 
certificates in national competitions. The traf- 
fic safety department received an award from 
the National Safety Council, and the fire and 
health departments received recognition in the 
contests sponsored by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Utilities Exempt From Tax. A recent deci- 
sion handed down by the Illinois Circuit Court 
held unconstitutional an act making electricity, 
water, or gas sold by municipally owned public 
utilities subject to a 3 per cent occupational 
sales tax. The ruling was expected to save for 
Chicago approximately $275,000 collected by the 
state treasurer from the Chicago water system. 


Federal Aid Denied. In a case involving the 
town of Hampton, Iowa, the district court re- 
cently handed down a decision ruling that Iowa 
municipalities do not have the right to accept 
federal grants to aid in the construction of 
municipal electric power plants and distribution 
systems. 


Dental Care for Municipal Employees. Sup- 
plementing the group medical plan established 
in 1929, the All City Employees’ Association of 
Los Angeles, California, published last month a 
plan for dental care for its members. The new 
service will provide teeth cleaning, X-ray exam- 
ination, diagnoses of mouth conditions, and diet 
advice at regular intervals for all subscribers. 
The employee will be charged a fixed rate of 
fees for dental operations not included in the 
regular service. 


City Tax on Utilities Upheld. The Appellate 
Division, by a unanimous decision, recently up- 
held the right of the city of New York to tax 
public utilities and rejected a test motion by a 
subsidiary of the Consolidated Edison Company, 
which would in effect have forced the city to re- 
fund $30,000,000 in utility taxes collected and 
used for emergency relief purposes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


New Two-Way Radio Set-up. The most in- 
teresting installation of two-way radio yet at- 
tempted is now taking place in Boston. Licen- 
ses have been issued for approximately 70 trans- 
mitters on five different frequencies. Each 
of 70 patrol cars will be equipped with a trans- 
mitter. All messages will be broadcast to the 
cars through a central transmitter at police 
headquarters. The cars will in turn communi- 
cate with the precinct station, from whence 
their conversations will be carried by wire to the 
central transmitter. 
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Federal Food Inspection Required by City. 
Under the terms of a new ordinance, the pack- 
ing or selling of canned poultry and canned 
poultry products within the city of Chicago is 
unlawful unless it shall have been inspected and 
passed as fit for consumption by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is further 
provided that each can or container of canned 
poultry or canned poultry products shall be 
plainly marked to show that its contents have 
been inspected, and also to show the name and 
address of the packer or distributor. 


New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 


Administration,’ 


LocaL Democracy AND CRIME CONTROL. 
By A. C. Millspaugh. The Brookings 
Institution, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1936. 263pp. $2. 

This is the first extended treatment on the 
problem of police organization. The author ana- 
lyzes the factors which make the most desirable 
size police unit and how present units may be 
transformed into better units. This book should 
be of particular interest to police administrators. 


CITIES AND THE 1936 ConGreEss. By Paul 
V. Betters. U. S. Conference of May- 
ors, 730 Jackson Place NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1936. 27pp. 

Describes the important matters affecting mu- 
nicipalities which received attention during the 
1936 session of Congress and also includes sev- 
eral of the recent decisions of the federal courts 
on issues in which cities were involved. This 
pamphlet brings up to date the author's recent 
volume entitled, Recent Federal-City Relations. 


RATES FOR ELECTRIC SERVICE TO COMMER- 
CIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CusTOMERS. By 
Federal Power Commission, Electric 
Rate Survey. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1936. 256pp. 
50 cents. 

This latest addition to the series of publica- 
tions by the Electric Rate Survey is divided into 
three parts: monthly bills for commercial and 
industrial service, class and special purpose rate 
schedules, and special contracts. Of particular 
interest to municipal officials will be the classi- 
fication of rate schedules by states and by pri- 
vate utilities and municipally owned utilities. 


issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GOVERNOR'S CONFER- 
ENCE ON CRIME, THE CRIMINAL, AND 
Society. Albany, New York. 1935. 
1,251pp. 

A complete transcript of the proceedings of 
the conference held in October, 1935, attended 
by leading authorities in the fields of crime, 
crime prevention, detection, and apprehension, 
prosecution and the courts, institutional care, 
and probation, parole, and rehabilitation. The 
papers and discussions reported in this volume 
represent some of the most advanced thinking 
on these important subjects and present a wealth 
of interesting and valuable information. 


A SysTeM OF CRIMINAL JUDICIAL STATISTICS 
FOR CALIFORNIA. By Ronald H. Beattie. 
University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California. 1936. 232pp. $2.50. 

A proposed system for reporting and classify- 
ing criminal statistics. Regardless of whether or 
not the plan itself meets with approval, the 
author’s treatment of the value of statistical 
data on criminal administration and the tech- 
niques for their reporting and analysis are 
enough to recommend this volume. 


Tue ROLE oF THE BAR IN ELECTING THE 
BENCH IN CuIcaco. By Edward M. 
Martin. University of Chicago Press, 
1936. 375pp. $5. 

An excellent pioneer study in the field of 
judicial selection. The author has brought to- 
gether an extremely interesting collection of his- 
torical data relating to the election of judges 
and the influence of the bar, in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. 














| THE ATTAINMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
| OF WORLD PEACE 


Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 











Edited by ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, Ph. D 
President of the Academy 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 











This topic, of world-wide interest, is discussed under six main headings: 
Barriers to Trade — Monetary and Financial Strain 
Maintaining Peace by Economic Means — World Political Strain 


Must International Cooperation Impair National Sovereignty ? 





What Should Be the Position of the United States? _ 

A supplement contains two papers on the “Economic Aspects of Neutrality” 
and four on “Foreign Trade.” , 
W 
$2.00 paper binding $2.50 cloth binding O 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 
3457 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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One thousand original Carl Magee meters are now being installed in 
Kansas City. Another thousand will go in next month, and still another 
the following month—making a total of 3,000 Park-O-Meters. Think what 
these will do for Kansas City! Parking controlled . . . business improved 

. . City revenue increased ... safety promoted. Your city, too, should 
be enjoying the many advantages which Park-O-Meters offer. 





, @ single day! 
LATE NEWS FLASH: As we go to press, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, have joined the Park-O-Meter ranks. 
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DUAL PARKING METER CO. 






Carl C. Magee, President Oklahoma City. Okla 
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